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Look He 


‘Now I thought perhaps you could secure me a good man to take half interest 
a man that Mr. A. I. Root will tell me is all right. 



































I will give him a better chance 


then he can get in the States. What I want is a man not afraid to work, one with 


good horse sense, that understands the bees. In time he can have a steady income of 


FE. H. 


$1500 to $2000 a year.” 








The above is a sample of the many requests we are receiving for bee-keepers. The grad- 
uates of our correspondence school are going to have such offers placed before them. Don’t 
you think it worth while to take up the course at once, and be in line for a good position? We 
can still take a few students at the reduced price of $10.00 for the course. ~ 

Our course is not exclusively for those wishing a position, but for those intending to 
learn bee-keeping, and adding to their present income. Also for those who wish an inter- 


esting study. Write to-day, for our prospectus will give you full particulars. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





DANZ. HIVE 


This hive is growing more 
| and more popular as bee-keep- 
ers discover its advantages. 


OCTOBER DISCOUNTS 


Don’t forget that for October 
orders we allow six per cent. 
Our catalog prices will be the 
same in 1905 as this season, | You will not lose any thing 
so don’t wait for new catalog. | and have much to gain by in- 
Every month you do you lose || vestigating it. A postal brings 
one per cent. A little fore- || a copy of ‘‘Facts About Bees,’ 
thought will be a profitable || telling all about the hive. 
investment. } 


FOR SALE 


An ‘‘ad’’ in the Honey Col- 
umn of Gleanings will put you 
|in direct touch with honey- 
buyers. It will cost you only 
20c a line, and may save you 
dollars in commissions in sell- 
ing your crop. Give the col- 
umn a trial. for we feel sure 
you will be pleased. 








Fifty Per ous dentenee. 




















Orders in Nov. 
Orders in Dec. 4 per cent. 
Orders in Jan. 3 per cent. 
Orders in Feb. 2 per cent. 


5 per cent. 





I have had a very snccessful year with the 
Danzenbaker hive. It gives me better satis- 
faction than any other hive for comb honey. 


|| Tam confident it increases the honey by 50 


per cent over the 8-frame hive. 
Yours for continued prosperity, 
JASON HOLLOPETER, Union Bridge, Md. 
10-4-04. 








Results. 

An “ad’’ in Gleanings has brought me 
more inquiries and orders than I can fill. 
Give me credit for the amount until next 
year. 

G. A. BLEECH, Jerome, Mich. 

10-6-04. 








The A. I. Root Co., 


Main Office and 
BRANCHES: 


MECHANIC FALLS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





ME. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 144 East Erie St. | 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., 10 Vine St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St. 
HAVANA, CUBA, San Ignacio, 17. 


Works, MEDINA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


438 W. Houston. 
Washington, D.C., 1100 Md. Av., S. W. 
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Get Unfinished Sections Emptied Now. 


There are some who believe it just as well that it be left 
till spring to have sections cleaned out that do not contain 
enough honey to be sold or used in the home. Perhaps the 
majority think it better that the work should be done in the 
fall, before the honey has had time to candy. If you want 
the bees to do the work this fall, it should be put off no 
longer. Pile up the supers some distance from the apiary, 
six or eight in a pile, and cover up so that only one bee ata 
time can getin. ‘The bees will make a clean job of it with- 
out tearing the sections to pieces, as they would if free 
access were given. 





Hot vs. Cold Water for Honey-Knives. 


J. A. Green says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: ‘‘ Back 
in Illinois I seldom found it of any benefit to put the honey- 
knife in water, either hot or cold. WhenI did, cold water 
was just as good as hot. But when extracting Colorado 
alfalfa honey, hot water is decidedly better than cold, even 
in hot weather’’. 

Locality again. He also says that whilein the East 
honey may be extracted from combs containing unsealed 
brood, in Colorado it requires time and skill to do it without 
throwing out a large proportion of the brood. 





Wintering Bees on Sugar. 


Herr Willer reports in Praktischer Wegweiser that for 
30 years he has wintered his beesin large part on sugar 
syrup without observing any evil results therefrom. Others, 
however, report cases of bees wintering apparently well on 
sugar, but dying off rapidly in spring because weakened for 
lack of nitrogenous matter, of which honey contains from 
one to 3 percent, and sugar only a trace. 





Shall Sections of Honey Be Cleaned? 


Some are scrupulously particular to remove all trace of 
propolis from sections, scraping and sandpapering them so 
as to make the wood look as nearly as possible just as it did 
when first given to the bees. Others put sections on the 
market just as they came from the hive, and some of these 
claim that their customers are better satisfied with un- 
cleaned sections, feeling more sure that the uncleaned is 
the genuine article. 

Whatever the difference in markets, one thing should 








be remembered : that customers who are well-informed will 
be likely to prefer the neater-looking sections, and once 
educated to prefer them will not be likely ever to prefer 
those of untidy appearance, while those customers who are 
ignorant enough to prefer uncleaned sections are likely to 
prefer the others when better informed. 





. Hoffman Frames Pro and Con. 


Several pages of arecent issue of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture are taken up with a discussion of these frames by 
eight different writers. If the discussion shows nothing 
else, it shows very clearly what opposite views bee-keepers 
can entertain upon the same subject. 





Don’t Delay Uniting Weak Colonies. 


Such a caution will not be necessary for the experienced 
bee-keeper, but there will no doubt be some of inexperience 
who have continued upto the present time weak colonies 
that should be united, not realizing the need of haste. If 
you have delayed thus far, don’t delay longer. 





Small Hives and Large Colonies. 


G. M. Doolittle, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, champions 
the small hive by saying that nine Gallup frames, equiva- 
lent to6% Langstroth frames, will entertain the best queen 
to her full capacity as to egg-laying, and says: 

**How coulda larger hive give any larger colonies? 
Large hives do not give large colonies beyond any hive 
which gives the queen room for her full capacity ’’. 

If the premises be correct, it is hard to get away from 
the conclusion. Some, however, would probably claim a 


greater capacity than 63 Langstroth frames for the best 
queen. 





Virgin Queens and Afterswarms. 


In that neatly printed journal,the Rural Bee-Keeper, 
in the ‘‘ Question, Extracted, and Observation Department,”’ 
conducted by T. K. Massie, occurs the following : 


The American Bee Journal, page 500, says: ‘‘Whena 
prime swarm issues, a number of queen-cells are in the hive, 
and in a week or more the virginsin these cells are ready 
to issue. If further swarming is contemplated only one 
(italic ours) is allowed to emerge, the others being guarded 
in their cells by the workers. A second swarm issues with 
the free queen, and it may be that only one of the remain- 
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ing virgins will be allowed to emerge, which virgin will 
accompany a third swarm, and this may continue until four 
or more swarms have issued.” This is not at alltrue here. 
We caught 19 virgins in a second swarm a few years ago. 
In the early part of July we were ata friend’s some 30 miles 
distant when a second swarm issued, and we found three 
virgin queens out with it. Only yesterday we had a second 
swarm, and found five virgin queens out with the swarm. 
Our experience is that when a second swarm issues every 
virgin queen which is old enough to fly at the time the 
swarm issues will go out with the swarm. 

Cc It seems to us that there is enough ‘‘ tommy rot ’”’ creep- 
ing into our bee-journals under the guise of orthodox teach- 
ing, but which only tends to mystify the profession of bee- 
keeping, to make “ one tired ”’. 


It is probable that Mr. Massie wrote that paragraph 
without careful thinking. 

A week or so after a prime swarm issues, let him go in 
the evening and place his ear against the side of the hive, 
and if the bees intend to send outa second swarm he will 
hear piping and quahking. The piping is done by a young 
queen which has emerged from her cell, the quahking by 
others stillin their cells. Only one of the young queens has 
been allowed to emerge, the others being guarded in their 
cells by the workers. These guards seem to lvok out for 
two things: preventing the emergence of the imprisoned 





queens, and preventing the free queen from tearing open 
the cells and destroying the occupants. When the second 
swarm issues, the guards may relax their vigilance and 
allow all the imprisoned queens to emerge, and they may 
not. That depends upon whether ‘further swarming is 
contemplated’’. If no further swarming is contemplated, 
the queens which have been quahking will be freed from 
further imprisonment, and a number of them may issue 
with the second swarm, just as Mr. Massie says. 


Very likely Mr. Massie is familiar with all this, and 
when he has had time to think it over will take pleasure in 
Saying in a future issue of the Rural Bee-Keeper that in- 
stead of being ‘‘tommy rot’’ it is the simple truth that if 
further swarming is contemplated only one virgin is allowed 
to emerge. 


Mr. Massie says: ‘‘Our experience is that when a 
second swarm issues every virgin queen which is old enough 
to fly at the time the swarm issues will go out with the 
swarm’’. Further experience will teach him that this is 
by no means always the case. When a second swarm issues , 
anda third swarm is contemplated, a number of queens 
may be held in their cells fully able to fly if they could only 
get out of their prisons. 
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The Southland Queen, published for some years in 
Texas, has recently been sold to Mr. P. F. Adelsbach, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Western Bee Journal, of California. 
This is the second time the Southland Queen has been sold 
during its lifetime. Mr. Adelsbach also bought the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal some timeago. So he has three bee- 
papers in one now. There are now eight papers published 
on the American continent, devoted to bee-keeping, one of 
which is in Canada, and the others in the United States. 


The G. B. Lewis Co. are trying to be better prepared 
with a good supply of sections, hives, etc., for another sea- 
son by keeping their factory and full force busy now and 
until next spring. We called on them a week or two ago 
and had a very pleasant chat with Mr. Geo. C. Lewis, the 
genial and hustling president and manager of the firm. 

They have several million feet of basswood lumber for 
sections, of which they are making 50,000a day. They re- 
ported the season of 1903 an extra ordinarily heavy one for 
bee-supplies, but that 1904 was about 40 percent ahead, mak- 
ing it the best season. Mr. Lewis did not say so, but we 
are inclined to believe that this increased demand for their 
goodscame somewhat from their increased advertising in 
the American Bee Journal this year. There are others who 
also would likely find a larger demand for their wares if 
they would use a more liberal space in our advertising col- 
umns. The American Bee Journal is read by dbee-keepers, 
and they all need bee-supplies. While our list of subscribers 
may not be as large as some others, the quality, we believe, 
more than makes up for the lack of quantity. Hence, the 
good results froma generous patronage of our advertising 
columns. 


St. Louis Convention and Fair.—At the National 
convention, Sept. 27-30, were represented about 25 States 
besides one each from Russia and Cuba, and two from the 
District of Columbia. Illinois had 35 present, Missouri, 29, 
Colorado 11; New York, Texas and Wisconsin, 8 each ; In- 





diana 7; Michigan and Iowa 5 each ; California, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, W. Virginia, Utah and Nebraska, 4 each; Florida 3; 
Alabama and New Jersey, 2 each; andleach from Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, South Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota. It is quite likely that there were more present 
than the foregoing from the different States named, but we 
believe their names do not show on the membership roll. 


It will be seen that it was a very representative conven- 
tion. It was exceedingly enjoyable, at least to us, to meet 
the bee-keepers from so many different parts of the land. 
It was a congenial crowd, too. The stings were all left at 
home, or else they were kept out of sight. 


It seems that the Wisconsin-Minnesota bee-keepers, and 
also the Texas folks, failed to get together the expected 
carloads of people to attend the convention, so the carload 
that went to Los Angeles in 1903 still has the record. Per- 
haps if the National meets in Texas next year, a carload of 
Northern bee-keepers can be corralled and invade that part 
of the South for a few days. It would bea nice trip, even 
if there will be no Grand Canyon in it! 

We have said nothing yet concerning the World’s Fair. 
In many respects it is a beautiful one. But the blight of 
beer is written all overit. A friend of ours, who is there 
all the time, told us that he and another gentleman, out of 
curiosity, counted those drinking in only one beer hall one 
evening, and there were 2200 persons, seven-tenths of them 
young women and girls! Think of what that means! We 
should think that even a self-respecting drinker would him- 
self be ashamed of that awful display. We hope that the 
exhibit of beer and beer-guzzling at the St. Louis Fair will 
so disgust the American people that they will soon arise i 
their might and wipe the whole accursed business off thfe 
continent. 


Among the exhibits of many of the States in the Ag’ri- 
cultural Building, are found small displays of honey. he 
State of Colorado has,in the Horticultural Building; the 
best and most attractive display of honey and bees /to be 
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fo.cdin the whole Exposition. Hon. G. W. Swink has it 
iv charge, and deserves just bushels of credit for his un- 
ug zeal and efforts in behalf of Colorado bee-keeping. 


Mr. L. D. Stilson, a leading bee-keeper of Nebraska, is 
nected with the general agricultural exhibit from that 
ite. In their large booth (formed by the display of corn 
d various other things) they have a small “‘ theatre’’, so- 
\led, in which they put ona screen moving stereopticon 

pictures, that attract immense crowds. - The pictures illus- 
ate various agricultural scenes, such as making and 
acking hay, rounding up and branding cattle, etc. And 
verything is in motion, even the attempted riding of a 
ucking broncho pony. It is all done to advertise Nebraska, 
nd surely succeeds admirably. It was the only time we 
ver saw Dr. Miller in a ‘“‘ theatre”! But as his good wife 
was along, we didn’t worry any about him! But we think 
it was no worse than walking down into the Grand Canyon 
and up again on Sunday, and A. I. Root, with several other 
bee-keepers, did that! 

On the first page are shown two pictures taken on the 
World’s Fair grounds by Mr. Eugene J. Hall, the special 
photographer for that bright advertising monthly, ‘‘ White’s 
Class Advertising ’’,in the September number of which 
they appeared. 








We expect very soon to present to our readers some 
pictures of the few apiarian exhibits that were scattered in 
various places. It is really too bad that bee-keeping could 
not have been adequately represented. Less beer and more 
honey would be ever so much better. We hope that at the 
next World’s Fair bee-keeping will not be so neglected or 
ignored. But we doubt if a truly grand international ex- 
position can be produced oftener than oncein 25 years. 
Attempts at them are too frequent to expect anything 
approaching perfection or real satisfaction in that line. 


His ‘‘Honey’’ was Gone.—A country newspaper 
man, who is very fond of honey, visited a neighboring city 
recently, and at one of the hotels he was served with some 
delicious honey. He enjoyed it so much that he told his 
wife all about it when he returned home. On his next trip 
to the city she accompanied him. They visited the same 
hotel, and when the noon meal was being served he said to 
his wife that he hoped they had some more of that honey. 
It did not appear, however, and the newspaper man, there- 
fore, beckoning toa waiter, said: ‘‘Say, Sambo, where is 
my honey ?”’ He was almost paralyzed when that worthy 
grinned and replied: ‘‘She doan work here no more, boss. 


She done gota job atthe silk mill.” The wife received a 
handsome new dress before they returned home, after mak- 
ing asolemn promise not totell the story.—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 












































What About Wiring Shallow Frames ? 


16.— Where the depth of comb in the frame is but little over 6 inches, 
is it necessary, or advisable, to wire frames? 

C. P. Dapant (I1l.)—No. 

EUGENE SECcOR (Iowa)—No. 

Mrs. J. M. Nuu1i (Mo.)—No. 

N. E. FRANCE (Wis.)—I never did. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—Not a bit of use to wire. 


E. S. Lovsesy (Utah)—I don’t think I would care to do so. 


G. M. DoouitrLe (N. Y.)—I do not use such shallow 
combs. 


O. O. PoPPLETON (Fla.)—Not if proper comb foundation 
is used. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER (I1l.)—I don’t use wire for any depth ; 
prefer splints. 


R. L.. Tayior (Mich.)—I think not, unless the founda- 
tion is very lighi. 


Wo. Rouric (Ariz.)—For extracted-honey production 
in this locality, yes. 


J. M. HAMBAUGH (Calif.)—Yes, especially if intended 
to be used for extracting. 


C. DAVENPORT (Minn.)—I do not think so, if ‘‘ medium 
brood ’”’ foundation is to be used. 


Rrv. M. MAHIN (Ind.)—I think not. I use frames 9% 
inches, inside measure, and with medium brood foundation 
use no wires. 


Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—To quote Dr. Miller, ‘I 
don’t know.”’ I think not. Ask R.L. Taylor. His answer 
shall be mine. 


C. H. DrBBERN (Ill.)—I use such a frame, never use 
wires, and see no need for them if comb foundation of a 
good quality is used. 


P. H. Eiwoop (N. Y.)—It is not necessary, but I think 
it advisable where bees are carried to out-apiaries, or where 
the honey is extracted. 








Jas. A. STONE (IIl.)—I have never tried any but com- 
mon Langstroth size, though I would not think the shallow 
frames needed it, at least after one year old. 


ADRIAN GETAz (Tenn.)—Advisable. Sometimes the 
bees build up one side before the other, which has the effect 
of curving the midrib toward the side not built. 


G. W. DEMAREE (Ky.)—I have abandoned the wiring of 
frames altogether, for I have found that as soon as combs 
have been in use for a short time they can be handled with- 
out risk. 


R. C. ArkIn (Colo.)—I do not wire. Wired frames are 
better, but it takes so much time, and if you have to cut out 
combs because of foul brood aftera year or two’s use, it 
doesn’t pay at all. 


JaMEs A. GREEN (Colo.)—Yes. A 6-inch frame is two- 
thirds as deep as the Langstroth, and needs wire in about 
the same proportion. I use three horizontal wires in a 
frame 5 11/16 deep. 


E. Wurrcoms (Nebr.)—Where extracting is to be done 
it would be necessary to wire the frames regardless of the 
depth of combs. When working for comb honey, wiring is 
not so absolutely necessary. 


S.T. Perit (Ont.)—I would not wire them. I would 
use full frames of foundation, and have them finished in 
extracting supers between wide slatted separators to carry 
a portion of the weight of the bees. 


L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—I would not use wire in 
such frames. Wiring frames, and to fasten foundation in 
such frames, is slow and disagreeable work for me, so much 
so that I prefer to use heavier foundation and no wire, even 
in larger frames, as the Langstroth. 


E. D. TowNsEND (Mich.)—I wire all my frames, and use 
full sheets of foundation. I use four horizontal wires in 
the Langstroth, and twoin the Heddon frame. The latter 
is not wired so much on accountof the sag, asit is to hold 
the comb foundation in the center of the frame. 








See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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The Ordinary Length of Bee-Life. 


A correspondent writes thus: “I am a beginner in bee- 
keeping, and read the American Bee Journal. I see you some- 
times answer questions through the columns of that paper. 
Will you please answer one for me? I want to know how 
long a bee ordinarily lives? One of my neighbors say, 18 
months to two years is their age. Another says, 30 days in 
the summer season. What is a novice to think in this matter? 
Please tell how long the queen, drones, and workers live, 
through the columns of the above-named excellent paper. 

There are somewhat conflicting opinions in this matter, 
but it has always seemed to me that no one need be ignorantin 
regard to the length of life of the worker-bee when one ex- 
periment would tell him the truth in the matter. Take a 
colony of black bees, and about the roth of June introduce 
an Italian queen, or, if you have the Italian bee, procure a 
black or German queen and introduce to them, keeping record 
of the date when the change is made. In twenty-one days 
the last bee from the old queen will have emerged from its 
cell, and if the introduced queen went to laying immediately 
the first bee from this new mother will soon be making its 
appearance, the time of the appearance of the first bee from 
the new mother being jotted down also. 

Now, if your experiment comes out at all as has mine 
along this line, you will find that at the end of forty-five days 
from the time the last bee had emerged from the old mother, 
no more of her bees will be found in that colony, if the 
colony remains in a normal condition, after the new queen 
goes to laying. At forty days bees from the old queen will 
still be quite numerous, they becoming fewer and fewer each 
day, so that on the forty-fourth day there will be a very few 
indeed left. This is for the summer months, and during the 
time of active work. 

Should the season be such that the bees stay in the hive 
quite a share of the time, these old bees might hold out 
a little longer than this, as the life of the bee depends quite 
largely on the amount of work it does. Thus, when it labors 
the most, its life is the shortest. Hence it comes about that, 
through the inactivity induced by cold weather, the bee can 
live during the winter season, or season of rest, from six to 
eight months. This is proved by changing the queen as before, 
only it is done this time about the middle of September. 
Soon after the first of October the last black bee will have 
emerged from its cell, and on rare occasions I have found 
black bees in such colonies having changed queens during 
the fore part of June. Also, when spring opens or about 
the first of April, there will be very few of the yellow bees 
in the hive, which shows that very little brood is reared 
from October until April, as well as telling us that more bees 
die in two months in the spring than during six months of 
winter, providing the bees winter well. This also shows us 
that all possible precautions should be taken to preserve the 
fife of these old bees during the spring, so that they do not 
die off too suddenly, or have what is known as “spring 
dwindling,” before the brood has emerged from the cells 
- sufficient numbers to keep the colony in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

The life of the drone is regulated very largely by the 
workers, for drones are usually killed or driven off by the 
workers long before they would die a natural death by old 
age. Any sudden cessation in the flow of honey from the 
fields is often considered sufficient reason for their being 
driven off or the killing of them by stinging, if they are 
persistent in staying in the hive; so it is hard to tell just 
to what age they might attain were they allowed to live to 
the good old age allotted to them when not persecuted by 
the workers. Most apiarists think that the drones would 
live a little longer than the workers: but from close obser- 
vation with those which I have tried to preserve in queen- 
less colonies for the late fertilization of queens during the 
fall months, I am of the opinion that they are of a little 
shorter life. It is a rare thing that I have found any out 





of a certain “hatch” to be alive after forty days from the time 
the last one emerged from the cell. 


The average life of the queen, under normal conditions, 
is about three years, although some have been known to live 
more than five years. At a bee-keepers’ convention a few 
years ago a man told me that he had one queen that he had 
purchased, to live to be nearly five and one-half years old, 
and I had one that I purchased, to live to be five years 
and four months old, she doing good work up to the last 
months she lived. Queens live also in proportion to the work 
they do, or according to the number of eggs they lay, as 
egg-laying is the only work they perform. 


Under our present system of management, most bee- 
keepers coax the queen to lay as many eggs in two years 
as she usually would were she in an old tree or box-hive in 
three years, and from this reason most apiarists think that 
queens should be replaced after the second year with those 
which have just commenced to lay. There is no question 
but that a queen reared during July, August or September 
of any year will do as good work the following summer as 
she ever will; but it is a question whether it will be a pay- 
ing undertaking to remove the queens throughout the whole 
apiary at the end of their second summer’s work, and then 
replace them with young queens. 


I have experimented along this line to a considerable ex- 
tent, and the result is that I do not now make it a practice 
to supersede my queens every two years, for I find that the 
bees are quick to understand when their mother is failing, 
and will supersede their own queen when she gets to be 
too old to be of service to them. So I now trust the matter 
to the bees, believing that they know what is best for them 
in this respect better than I do. And what is best for them, 
as a rule, is certain to be the best thing for their keeper. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


** The Quality of Glucose’’—A Correction. 


BY PROF. E. N. EATON, 
State Analyst for the Illinois Food Commission. 


I can not see any valid reason why bee-keepers should 
object to the circulation of the ‘‘ Wiley lie’? when they 
countenance and spread such articles as that copied on page 
698 from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, attributed to W. K. 
Morrison. Knowing the editors of the above publications, 
I would not accuse them of intentionally circulating false 
statements, but attribute them rather to ignorance or over- 
sight. 

As regards the article, there is not a single truthful 
statement of fact from the first to last sentence, nor in the 
introductory paragraph. To itemize : 


Pure glucose zs sold for 10 cents per pound, and less. 
Chemists do refer to this article when they speak of the 
wholesomeness of glucose. The article referred to at 50 
cents per pound is probably chemically pure dextrose 
quoted by Merck at $2.00 per pound, or chemically pure dex- 
trin at $1.00 per pound—the chief constituents of commer- 
cial glucose. 

Glucose is nota particularly disagreeable article. The 
poisoning cases in Manchester, England, were from beer 
made /argely from glucose instead of containing minute 
quantities thereof. The glucose was no/ used for color or 
body, but to furnish sugar to make alcohol, thus making a 
cheaper beer than by the use of grain. The discovery was 
not made by chance, but by tracing the poisoning to the 
beer, and by chemical analyses thereof by public analysts. 


Use of glucose in beer is mo¢ the principal use to which 
glucose is put, its principal uses being in syrups, candy, 
artificial jellies and jams, and preserves. Good beer is free 
from glucose, and the glucose variety, if not an actual 
adulterated article, should be sold as glucose beer. oa 


Finally, the poisoning in the English beer was not due 





to glucose per se, but to an accidental impurity in the glu- 
cose—arsenic—which was due to some highly contaminated 
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py: ‘¢ from which the sulphuric acid used in manufacture 
of . ucose was made. 


since the discovery of arsenicin glucose beer, many 
ot er articles made from sulphuric acid have been discov- 
er | to contain traces of arsenic. Sulphuric acid, however, 
ha not been used in this country in the manufacture of 
gi. cose for many years, hydrochloric acid taking its place, 
wrich, when neutralized with soda, le 


mon salt in the glucose, and which, being harmless, is not 
removed. 

There are plenty of grounds on which to fight the sale 
of glucose mixtures for Aoney without entering the field of 
fiction. Cook Co., Ill. 


[We wish to thank Prof. Eaton for the foregoing cor- 
rection. What we want, and what bee-keepers want, is the 





truth concerning these matters.—Eprror. | 
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Conducted by Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Beginning with Bees—Some Questions. 


1. In the spring I obtained 6 colonies of bzes (just com- 
mon bees); 4 of these were in 8-frame dovetailed hives, and 
2 in the old-fashioned upright-box made of rough plank. 
They all seemed to be fairly strong in bees, but in a short 
while the moths had destroyed two of those in the patent 
hives. The other two seemed to be strong, and in July they 
would hang in great clusters on the outside of the hive. 
All at once this manifestation ceased, and the colonies have 
appeared very weak ever since. If they swarmed at this 
time I do not know it, though I tried to watch them. 


I looked through all the hives about a week ago, and 
there seemed to be very few bees in any of them, but all 
that were there were workers, as nearly as I can tell. They 
did not seem to be storing honey, but were coming in laden 
with a bright yellow substance. The cells in one hive were 
partly filled with this. Owing to the fault of the. original 
owner, or carelessness in moving, the frames are not prop- 
erly spaced, and one cannot be removed without disturbing 
the others. The comb is all built from one to another. How 
can this be remedied? and when should it be done? 


2. I saved but one small swarm during the season (I sup- 
pose others must have escaped, but I knew of only one that 
ran away). I was ignorant of the necessity of putting foun- 
dation in the frames, so they are all built together, too. Is 
it likely that this small number can get through the winter? 
and will they amount to anything if they do? 


3. The box-hives are old and rotten; it’s impossible to 
close them up tight, top or bottom. One of these had a 
quantity of comb in the top containing both brood and honey. 
About the last of June I took this all out down to the cross- 
pieces. The bees of this colony have stored a little honey 
since then, and seem to be hard at work now, bringing in 
the substance before mentioned. 


The other hive is empty in the upper part, and has been 
so all year. The lower part is full of dark comb, but there 
is no honey that can be seen from either the top or the bot- 
tom of the hive. Would you advise transferring these to 
other hives now? 

4. We are on an elevation, which we dignify by the name 
of “Round Mountain”—some hundred or so feet above the 
surrounding country, and containing about 3,000 acres. We 
are 4 or 5 miles from a bottom territory. The principal crops 
are cotton, corn, and peas. There are a good many wild 
flowers in spring and some fruit-bloom. So far as I know, 
there is nothing except perhaps a few wild flowers for the 
bees to work on now. 

Our spring was cold and wet, and nothing was obtained 
from the fruit-bloom. Some one said that we had no honey- 
dew, either, because of the rain. 


We have taken off two 24-section supers—one from each 
hive—which were fairly well filled, and there were 8 or 10 
pounds in the box-hive. Now, do you think a few colonies 
in this locality could be made to produce enough honey for 
home use? 

5. Should these few that I have survive the winter, would 
you advise me to depend on natural swarming, or to try 
forcing, and prevent swarming? The hives are not in a 
desirable place. They are exposed to the afternoon sun. 
Shall I let them winter where they are, and then remove in 
the spring? 


6. Do vou think my bees need feeding now? How and 
what should they be fed? 

7. While examining the bees lately, I found a large nest 
of the common black ant under the bottom-board of two 
hives. Would these interfere with the bees? 

Faulkner Co., Ark., Oct. 3. Mrs. C. H. NEtson. 


1. The sudden change from strong to weak colonies was 
almost surely caused by swarming. The yellow substance 
is pollen, and the likelihood is that while storing pollen they 
are getting some honey, even though it be only enough for 
their daily needs. Let the crooked combs alone till fruit- 
bloom next spring. Then, smoking the bees a little, turn the 
hive upside down; with a long knife or a saw cut away the 
attachments of the comb at each side, and lift off the hive 
from the comb. This is on the supposition that the bottom 
of the hive is loose, and if not loose you must pry it off any- 
how. When the body of the hive is removed, and the frames 
are open before you, you may find that only a little straight- 
ening is needed; a comb attached to a frame most of its 
length may need cutting away from the adjoiming frame only 
a little, and then crowded into place in its own frame. If 
any or all of the combs are built too crooked for this, you 
must cut them out and transfer according to instructions in 
your book for transferring. 

2. With your mild winters a colony might live through 
even if pretty weak (and it’s not easy to guess how weak 
yours is), and if it lives through till spring there’s a chance 
for it to amount to a good deal. 

3. No, don’t transfer now. Begging your pardon for dis- 
agreeing, you can close them up quite tight if you have plenty 
of rags to stuff in the cracks and holes. 

4. Hard to say positively, but from what you say about 
their work this year, I think you can produce more than one 
family would be likely to consume, and have some left to 
give away. Your bees have done a good deal better than 
ours have done some years. 

5. I don’t know—not well enough acquainted with you to 
tell. Likely you better try some each way so as to find out 
what will best suit you. 

6. Those from which you have taken surplus are not 
likely to need feeding, yet will do no harm to make sure. 
Sugar syrup fed in the way directed in your bee-book will be 
all right. 

7. Not if they’re the same as the common black ant of 
the North, but in some parts of the South there are ants 
that are very destructive. If you have that sort. which go 
into the hives and kill the bees, you can have your hives on 
stands or benches with legs, and have the foot of each leg 
standing in an old can or something of the kind kept filled 
with water. Better if a little oil is kept on top of the water. 
The water will not evaporate so fast, and the ants dislike oil. 








‘The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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The Ordinary Length of Bee-Life. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes thus: “I am a beginner in bee- 
keeping, and read the American Bee Journal. I see you some- 
times answer questions through the columns of that paper. 
Will you please answer one for me? I want to know how 
long a bee ordinarily lives? One of my neighbors say, 18 
months to two years is their age. Another says, 30 days in 
the summer season. What is a novice to think in this matter? 
Please tell how long the queen, drones, and workers live, 
through the columns of the above-named excellent paper. 

There are somewhat conflicting opinions in this matter, 
but it has always seemed to me that no one need be ignorant in 
regard to the length of life of the worker-bee when one ex- 
periment would tell him the truth in the matter. Take a 
colony of black bees, and about the 1oth of June introduce 
an Italian queen, or, if you have the Italian bee, procure a 
black or German queen and introduce to them, keeping record 
of the date when the change is made. In twenty-one days 
the last bee from the old queen will have emerged from its 
cell, and if the introduced queen went to laying immediately 
the first bee from this new mother will soon be making its 
appearance, the time of the appearance of the first bee from 
the new mother being jotted down also. 

Now, if your experiment comes out at all as has mine 
along this line, you will find that at the end of forty-five days 
from the time the last bee had emerged from the old mother, 
no more of her bees will be found in that colony, if the 
colony remains in a normal condition, after the new queen 
goes to laying. At forty days bees from the old queen will 
still be quite numerous, they becoming fewer and fewer each 
day, so that on the forty-fourth day there will be a very few 
indeed left. This is for the summer months, and during the 
time of active work. 

Should the season be such that the bees stay in the hive 
quite a share of the time, these old bees might hold out 
a little longer than this, as the life of the bee depends quite 
largely on the amount of work it does. Thus, when it labors 
the most, its life is the shortest. Hence it comes about that, 
through the inactivity induced by cold weather, the bee can 
live during the winter season, or season of rest, from six to 
eight months. This is proved by changing the queen as before, 
only it is done this time about the middle of September. 
Soon after the first of October the last black bee will have 
emerged from its cell, and on rare occasions I have found 
black bees in such colonies having changed queens during 
the fore part of June. Also, when spring opens or about 
the first of April, there will be very few of the yellow bees 
in the hive, which shows that very little brood is reared 
from October until April, as well as telling us that more bees 
die in two months in the spring than during six months of 
winter, providing the bees winter well. This also shows us 
that all possible precautions should be taken to preserve the 
life of these old bees during the spring, so that they do not 
die off too suddenly, or have what is known as “spring 
dwindling,” before the brood has emerged from the cells 
, sufficient numbers to keep the colony in a prosperous con- 
ition. 

The life of the drone is regulated very largely by the 
workers, for drones are usually killed or driven off by the 
workers long before they would die a natural death by old 
age. Any sudden cessation in the flow of honey from the 
fields is often considered sufficient reason for their being 
driven off or the killing of them by stinging, if they are 
persistent in staying in the hive; so it is hard to tell just 
to what age they might attain were they allowed to live to 
the good old age allotted to them when not persecuted by 
the workers. Most apiarists think that the drones would 
live a little longer than the workers: but from close obser- 
vation with those which I have tried to preserve in queen- 
less colonies for the late fertilization of queens during the 
fall months, I am of the opinion that they are of a little 
shorter life. It is a rare thing that I have found any out 





of a certain “hatch” to be alive after forty days from the time 
the last one emerged from the cell. 

The average life of the queen, under normal conditions, 
is about three years, although some have been known to live 
more than five years. At a bee-keepers’ convention a few 
years ago a man told me that he had one queen that he had 
purchased, to live to be nearly five and one-half years old, 
and I had one that I purchased, to live to be five years 
and four months old, she doing good work up to the last 
months she lived. Queens live also in proportion to the work 
they do, or according to the number of eggs they lay, as 
egg-laying is the only work they perform. 

Under our present system of management, most bee- 
keepers coax the queen to lay as many eggs in two years 
as she usually would were she in an old tree or box-hive in 
three years, and from this reason most apiarists think that 
queens should be replaced after the second year with those 
which have just commenced to lay. There is no question 
but that a queen reared during July, August or September 
of any year will do as good work the following summer as 
she ever will; but it is a question whether it will be a pay- 
ing undertaking to remove the queens throughout the whole 
apiary at the end of their second summer’s work, and then 
replace them with young queens. 


I have experimented along this line to a considerable ex- 
tent, and the result is that I do not now make it a practice 
to supersede my queens every two years, for I find that the 
bees are quick to understand when their mother is failing, 
and will supersede their own queen when she gets to be 
too old to be of service to them. So I now trust the matter 
to the bees, believing that they know what is best for them 
in this respect better than I do. And what is best for them, 
as a rule, is certain to be the best thing for their keeper. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


** The Quality of Glucose’’—A Correction. 


BY PROF. E. N. EATON, 
State Analyst for the IUinois Food Commission. 


I can not see any valid reason why bee-keepers should 
object to the circulation of the ‘‘ Wiley lie’’ when they 
countenance and spread such articles as that copied on page 
698 from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, attributed to W. K. 
Morrison. Knowing the editors of the above publications, 
I would not accuse them of intentionally circulating false 
statements, but attribute them rather to ignorance or over- 
sight. 

As regards the article, there is not a single truthful 
statement of fact from the first to last sentence, nor in the 
introductory paragraph. To itemize: 


Pure glucose zs sold for 10 cents per pound, and less. 
Chemists do refer to this article when they speak of the 
wholesomeness of glucose. The article referred to at 50 
cents per pound is probably chemically pure dextrose 
quoted by Merck at $2.00 per pound, or chemically pure dex- 
trin at $1.00 per pound—the chief constituents of commer- 
cial glucose. 

Glucose is nota particularly disagreeable article. The 
poisoning cases in Manchester, England, were from beer 
made /argely from glucose instead of containing minute 
quantities thereof. The glucose was mo/ used for color or 
body, but to furnish sugar to make alcohol, thus making a 
cheaper beer than by the use of grain. The discovery was 
not made by chance, but by tracing the poisoning to the 
beer, and by chemical analyses thereof by public analysts. 


Use of glucose in beer is mo¢ the principal use to which 
glucose is put, its principal uses being in syrups, candy, 
artificial jellies and jams, and preserves. Good beer is free 
from glucose, and the glucose variety, if not an actual 
adulterated article, should be sold as glucose beer. a 





_ Finally, the poisoning in the English beer was not duc 
to glucose per se, but to an accidental impurity in the glu- 
cose—arsenic—which was due to some highly contaminated 
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from which the sulphuric acid used in manufacture 
of . icose was made. 


ince the discovery of arsenicin glucose beer, many 
oth articles made from sulphuric acid have been discov- 
er. to contain traces of arsenic. Sulphuric acid, however, 
ha oot been used in this country in the manufacture of 
gi ose for many years, hydrochloric acid taking its place, 
which, when neutralized with soda, le 





mon salt in the glucose, and which, being harmless, is not 
removed. 

There are plenty of grounds on which to fight the sale 
of glucose mixtures for Aoney without entering the field of 
fiction. Cook Co., Ill. 


[We wish to thank Prof. Eaton for the foregoing cor- 
rection. What we want, and what bee-keepers want, is the 
truth concerning these matters.—Ep1ror. ] 























Our BeeKeeping Sisters 


























Conducted by Emma M, WILsoN, Marengo, III. 


Beginning with Bees—Some Questions. 


1. In the spring I obtained 6 colonies of bzes (just com- 
mon bees); 4 of these were in 8-frame dovetailed hives, and 
2 in the old-fashioned upright-box made of rough plank. 
They all seemed to be fairly strong in bees, but in a short 
while the moths had destroyed two of those in the patent 
hives. The other two seemed to be strong, and in July they 
would hang in great clusters on the outside of the hive. 
All at once this manifestation ceased, and the colonies have 
appeared very weak ever since. If they swarmed at this 
time I do not know it, though I tried to watch them. 


I looked through all the hives about a week ago, and 
there seemed to be very few bees in any of them, but all 
that were there were workers, as nearly as I can tell. They 
did not seem to be storing honey, but were coming in laden 
with a bright yellow substance. The cells in one hive were 
partly filled with this. Owing to the fault of the. original 
owner, or carelessness in moving, the frames are not prop- 
erly spaced, and one cannot be removed without disturbing 
the others. The comb is all built from one to another. How 
can this be remedied? and when should it be done? 


2. I saved but one small swarm during the season (I sup- 
pose others must have escaped, but I knew of only one that 
ran away). I was ignorant of the necessity of putting foun- 
dation in the frames, so they are all built together, too. Is 
it likely that this small number can get through the winter? 
and will they amount to anything if they do? 


3. The box-hives are old and rotten; it’s impossible to 
close them up tight, top or bottom. One of these had a 
quantity of comb in the top containing both brood and honey. 
About the last of June I took this all out down to the cross- 
pieces. The bees of this colony have stored a little honey 
since then, and seem to be hard at work now, bringing in 
the substance before mentioned. 


The other hive is empty in the upper part, and has been 
so all year. The lower part is full of dark comb, but there 
is no honey that can be seen from either the top or the bot- 
tom of the hive. Would you advise transferring these to 
other hives now? 

4. We are on an elevation, which we dignify by the name 
of “Round Mountain”—some hundred or so feet above the 
surrounding country, and containing about 3,000 acres. We 
are 4 or 5 miles from a bottom territory. The principal crops 
are cotton, corn, and peas. There are a good many wild 
flowers in spring and some fruit-bloom. So far as I know, 
there is nothing except perhaps a few wild flowers for the 
bees to work on now. 

Our spring was cold and wet, and nothing was obtained 
from the fruit-bloom. Some one said that we had no honey- 
dew, either, because of the rain. 


We have taken off two 24-section supers—one from each 
hive—which were fairly well filled, and there were 8 or 10 
pounds in the box-hive. Now, do you think a few colonies 
in this locality could be made to produce enough honey for 
home use? 

5. Should these few that I have survive the winter, would 
you advise me to depend on natural swarming, or to try 
forcing, and prevent swarming? The hives are not in a 
desirable place. They are exposed to the afternoon sun. 
Shall I let them winter where they are, and then remove in 
the spring? 


6. Do vou think my bees need feeding now? How and 
what should they be fed? 

7. While examining the bees lately, I found a large nest 
of the common black ant under the bottom-board of two 
hives. Would these interfere with the bees? 

Faulkner Co., Ark., Oct. 3. Mrs. C. H. NEtson. 


1. The sudden change from strong to weak colonies was 
almost surely caused by swarming. The yellow substance 
is pollen, and the likelihood is that while storing pollen they 
are getting some honey, even though it be only enough for 
their daily needs. Let the crooked combs alone till fruit- 
bloom next spring. Then, smoking the bees a little, turn the 
hive upside down; with a long knife or a saw cut away the 
attachments of the comb at each side, and lift off the hive 
from the comb. This is on the supposition that the bottom 
of the hive is loose, and if not loose you must pry it off any- 
how. When the body of the hive is removed, and the frames 
are open before you, you may find that only a little straight- 
ening is needed; a comb attached to a frame most of its 
length may need cutting away from the adjoiming frame only 
a little, and then crowded into place in its own frame. If 
any or all of the combs are built too crooked for this, you 
must cut them out and transfer according to instructions in 
your book for transferring. 

2. With your mild winters a colony might live through 
even if pretty weak (and it’s not easy to guess how weak 
yours is), and if it lives through till spring there’s a chance 
for it to amount to a good deal. 

3. No, don’t transfer now. Begging your pardon for dis- 
agreeing, you can close them up quite tight if you have plenty 
of rags to stuff in the cracks and holes. 

4. Hard to say positively, but from what you say about 
their work this year, I think you can produce more than one 
family would be likely to consume, and have some left to 
give away. Your bees have done a good deal better than 
ours have done some years. 

5. I don’t know—not well enough acquainted with you to 
tell. Likely you better try some each way so as to find out 
what will best suit you. 

6. Those from which you have taken surplus are not 
likely to need feeding, yet will do no harm to make sure. 
Sugar syrup fed in the way directed in your bee-book will be 
all right. 

7. Not if they’re the same as the common black ant of 
the North, but in some parts of the South there are ants 
that are very destructive. If you have that sort. which go 
into the hives and kill the bees, you can have your hives on 
stands or benches with legs, and have the foot of each leg 
standing in an old can or something of the kind kept filled 
with water. Better if a little oil is kept on top of the water. 
The water will not evaporate so fast, and the ants dislike oil. 








‘*The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘“‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 





Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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Proceedings of Conventions 




















The Hamilton Co., Ohio, Convention. 


BY WM. J. GILLILAND. 


The annual meeting was held in Cincinnati, Monday 
evening, Sept. 12, at 8 o’clock, when the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Fred W. 
Muth; vice-president, John C. Frohliger; treasurer, G. 
Green ; and secretary, Wm. J. Gilliland. 

Executive Committee—R. LL. Curry, A. E. Painter, C. 
Kuck, E. P. Rogers, EK. H. Chidlaw, Wm. McLennan, E. 
H. Vaupel, Theo. Meyer, Wallace Burch, Dr. A. B. Barker, 
Wm. R. Gould, and Miss Carrie Boehme. 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The secretary presented his report as follows: The 
Executive Committee has much pleasure in presenting its 
second annual report, which indicates a continuation of the 
prosperous condition that has been shown since its organi- 
zation, a marked increase in membership, and a continued 
influence amongst bee-keepers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, county, and adjoining States. 

The most important event of the year, was the enact- 
ment into law of a bill for the treatment of foul brood, and 
the appointment of a foul-brood inspector under its provi- 
sion. The promotion of this measure was undertaken by 
us. Valuable assistance was rendered by the Hamilton 
County representatives, led by Mr. D. R. Herrick, who took 
charge of the measure in the House, and exerted his influ- 





ence in pushing the billto its final stages and ultimate 
passage. This is the first attempt at legislation in the 
State of Ohio, in the interests of the bee-keeping fraternity, 
and the Hamilton County bee-keepers may be termed the 
pioneers of bee-legislative measures in Ohio. 


The next matter of importance which we were in- 
strumental in advocating, was the addition of a honey- 
schedule and premium list at the Hamilton County Fair, at 
Oakley, Ohio. Quite a collection of extracted honey in jars, 
and comb honey in sections and supers, was exhibited, and 
substantial premiums were awarded to competitive mem- 
bers of our Association. It is a fact that we regretted that 
more bee-keepers did not avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to compete. We would remind them to make prep- 
arations early next year, and make a showing that would be 
creditable alike to the bee-keepers and to the influence of 
this Association. 


The year ends with 58 subscribers on the roll of mem- 
bership as compared with 47 last year—an increase of fully 
25 percent. This increase is made up of principally practi- 
cal bee-keepers, who manifest a desire to learn the best 
methods in modern bee-keeping. 

During the year, now ended, were held 12 regular and 4 
special meetings, making 16in all. The attendance wasa 
very good average, considering the variable weather and 
long distances a great many of the members had to travel 
to attend the meetings. Wo. J. GILLILAND, Sec. 
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The *‘ Old Reliable ” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


OUR DAUGHTER’S NEW STYLES. 


Lawsa me! Andis it a new dress anda new style of 
walking that our daughter must be putting on now? 
Enemies might say she should be less vain now she is com- 
ing 44 in age. But, then, just as other folks’ darling 
daughters are still dear, vanity and all, so shall ours be—I 
*spect. And she spreads for my reflection on my page the 
motto: ‘‘Our toil doth sweeten others.’’ Alas, my toil 
sometimes makes them a little sour! 


HONEY IN 60-POUND CANS. 


It would be nice to have all 60-pound cans cased singly— 
that is, nice in some respects. It seems the danger of being 
put wrong side up is much increased when the package is 
tall and small enough to handle easily. Make the fellow 
grunt just nicely and he’ll forbear to throw the package, 
and also forbear to tip it over. But there is also some com- 
plaint that the boxing tears off from two 60-pound cans 
cased together, sometimes in such a way that folks sample 
the honey on the road. Page 630. 


BEE-KEEPING IN A CITY—SWARMS, ETC. 


Sounds a little queer to talk about a different bee- 
climate in different parts of the same city. A little abnor- 
malin this respect San Francisco may easily be. In fact, 
I suppose several square miles of tall buildings anywhere 
tend to check a prevailing wind to those dwelling on the 
lee side, somewhat as a forest would do; and if the fogs 
keep near the water mostly that may count heavily. 


As tothe first arrival of bees, I wonder what it is that 
Mr. W. A. Pryal means by “ Close on a century ago, if it is 
not that far backalready’’. Is it a matterof doubt whether 
or not the Spaniards brought in bees about 1804? We can 
hardly call 1849 close to a century ago. 





We hardly want to trust our swarms of bees to the 
sophomoric bungling of the officials of acity health de- 
partment. That’s the main objection to keeping bees in a 
crowded city. They will swarm; and there’s no telling 
what mischief a swarm of bees may kick up. 

And, rather unique among human beings, Mr. P. wants 
some more poetry. Bless his sweet heart, he shall have it. 


A swarm of bees in March 
Is worth a box of starch. 
A swarm of bees in April— 


No poet alive canrhymethat. Or shall we misplace things, 
and read— 

An April swarm of bees 

Is worth a chunk of cheese ?—Page 628. 


‘* QUEEN-EXCLUDERS AND THEIR USE.”’ 


Mr. Holekamp’s experience, and Mr. Dadant’s com- 
ments thereon (page 631), are of decided interest. It occurs 
to me that we may be laying rather too much at the queen’s 
door as to the well-known reluctance to carry the brood-nest 
across spaces and wooden strips. It’s quite possible that 
the queen ‘‘don’t care a copper’”’ about it, except this one 
thing, that she don’t like to lay in a cell unless it is nicely 
polished out. We can imagine instead that the workers find 
it a little awkward to get begun at polishing in the first few 
cells off decidedly by themselves. Or we may lay it toa 
different gang of workers that do not complete removing 
the contents of the cells. Whatever the cause is, the resul: 
has wisdom back of it. A trifling amount of segregated 
brood is not quite so safe in severely variable weather. 


THAT ARTIFICIAL-EGG STORY AND FACTORY. 


Besides the burlesque of Mr. S. F. Newman, I think the 
assertion has been made—some time, some where—that 
there was once a factory of artificialeggs. No attempt was 
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mace to deceive, if I keep the idea, only substances suitable 
to vse a8 a substitute for eggs were put in the general shape 
au’ appearance of eggs to capture the popular fancy. I 
th. k it was added that the factory soon failed and ceased 
op rations. Don’t say as I fully believe the story; but 
here seems no call to disbelieve it fanatically. Perhaps 
ne only reason why the thing could not be realized is that 
,. terial to make a really good substitute for an egg costs 

e than the eggitselfdoes. If I were bossing the factory 
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the whole thing a little harder than putty, and with a nicely 
buffed and polished surface. Page 633. 


ALTOGETHER TOO SWIFT FOR BELIEF. 


Surely, there must be something wrong about those 
bees that flew 150 miles an hour. The two minutes named 
would largely be consumed in loading up, even from open 
cells of honey. Much more than two minutesis usually 
required to load from flowers. Then the five miles would 





























have to be flown in less than notime. Page 629. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to Dr. C. C. MrLuer, Marengo, II. 


Vetch and Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant. 


1. Did your vetch do well this season? Mine did not, as 
there was too much rain here for it. But the bees did very 
well, I think. For new swarms 88 pounds per colony is 
pretty good. 

2. Will you please give us the post-office address of some 
one to whom we can send for the seed of the Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant? MIssourI. 

ANSWERS.—I. No; but it didn’t have a fair chance. 

2. Ask any leading seedsman for Cleome integrifolia. 


Superseding—Cane Juice for Winter Stores. 





__ I. A small swarm—about a pint of bees—issued from a 
full colony Sept. 28. Was it a case of superseding, and the 
old queen swarmed out rather than be killed? 

2. Would raw cane-juice be good to feed for winter 
stores? My bees are working at the cane-mill in great num- 
bers. ‘ ALABAMA. 

’ ANSWERS.—I. Possibly, but hardly. More likely a case 
of superseding, and a number of the bees going out with 
the young queen on her wedding-trip. 

2. They would probably be better without it; but a small 
amount may do no great harm. 


_—e 


Cleome or Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant. 





1. Please give a description of cleome. 
the spring will it flower during the summer? 

2. What soil is best for it? 

3. Is it an annual? 

4. What time in the year should it be planted? 

5. Where can I get the seed? IDAHO. 


ANswers.—Cleome integrifolia, or Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant, grows wild in some parts of the West in large quanti- 
ties, and is an excellent honey-plant. Some years ago it 
had quite a boom, and seed was planted largely. But it is 
doubtful that anyone who sowed seed ever got back the cost 
of the seed. A. I. Root foynd it inferior to its near relative, 
the spider plant, although neither was worth cultivating. It 
is doubtful that it is worth while for you to try it if it does 
not grow wild with you. You can get seed from leading 
seed-dealers. It should be sown in spring; is an annual, so 
blooming first year. I don’t know what soil suits it best. I 
know _it does well here in good garden soil: but the acres 
of it I saw out West were growing wild on land that looked to 
me poor. 


If planted in 





_Winter-Feeding in the Cellar—Pollen in Sections— 
Bottom-Starters—Queenless Bees and 
Comb-building. 


_ I. I have some honey in shallow frames which I would 
like to use for winter-feeding in the cellar. Is it all right to 
set these frames on top of the hives? 





2. Why is there so much talk in the bee-papers about 


pollen in the sections? 
like a little in the honey. 

3. You have said in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that a bot- 
tom-starter should be 54-inch wide, but with the founda- 
tion on the market there is no room for such a wide starter. 
Do you cut off that bottom-starter from the top one, or do 
you have your foundation made to order? 

You also say in Gleanings (page 791) that queen- 

less bees are likely to stop building comb. I removed a 
queen for certain reasons, and the bees did almost nothing. 
This puzzles me, and I would like to know how Mr. Elwood 
and others manage when they cage the queen to prevent 
swarming. CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 


Do the consumers object to it? I 


Answers.—1. It’s all right if the bees will go up to them. 
There is some danger, especially with a weak colony, that 
the bees may not go up to the frames above. If given be- 
fore being taken in the cellar, so the bees would get started 
on the frames, or if stirred up a little in the cellar there ought 
to be no trouble. 

2. There is no objection whatever to pollen in the sec- 
tions for people that like that sort of thing. Most people, 
however, would object most decidedly to such a thing, and 
if you have any of that kind of honey you will do well to 
reserve it for home consumption, seeing its suits your taste. 


3. My foundation is of the regular size offered in the 
market, 374 x 151%, and each sheet cuts four pieces, 3% each, 
and four pieces % each. 

4. Queenless bees are little inclined to build comb, what 
they do build being almost exclusively drone-comb; but if 
a flood of honey is coming in and they have no other place 
for it they will build comb in which to store it. 
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Perhaps Not a Queenless Colony—Feeding for 
Winter Stores. 


On June 29th, when returning from work I noticed a 
swarm of bees on a fence-post. I hived them in an ordinary 
soap-box about a foot deep. I did not inted to keep them, 
but became so interested after awhile that I decided to do so. 
About two months later I purchased a hive (bar-frame) 
containing 9 frames. I put full sheets of foundation on 5 
frames, and managed to get the bees into the hive. But I am 
afraid I either smothered or killed the queen in transferring 
the swarm from the box. I have looked for her often, but 
do not find her. 

I could not do otherwise than make a mess of the trans- 
ferring, as all the combs were built in a semi-circular form, 
beginning in fhe northeast corner of the box, and extending 
toward the center. I took the comb that was straight enough, 
fixed it on a frame with wire to hold it, and put it in the body 
of the hive, thinking that the bees would use it again for 
storing honey, or for the queen to lay eggs in. Whatever 
brood there was hatched out all right, but the bees would not 
keep the young ones in the hive. Now I find that not an 
egg is laid in the old comb. Instead, they are building new 


comb over it, all the cells in the old combs being empty. 
I am feeding them syrup. 

I purchased and put into the super 7 one-pound sections 
I put 4 of the empty 


of honey, and they consumed it all. 
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section-boxes with comb on a frame, and hung them in the 
hive, thinking the bees would use it for storing, but they don’t 
use it at all. They are building very white new comb, and 
building it upward over the top-bar of the frames. Honey 
is stored in some of the new cells, but not an egg can I see 
in the hive. 

The bees are what I would call Italians, having three 
bands. The drones are of large size. The bees are very 
amiable, as I handle them without veil or gloves. I have been 
stung but once, and that was just before a thunder-storm. 

Will you kindly answer the following questions: 

1. Is the colony queenless ? 

2. If so, must I furnish them another queen now, or 
wait till spring? 

3. What grade of queen would suit best? 

4. Would I better take out the old comb, or leave it on 
the frames all winter? 

5. Can I winter them on syrup, or must I feed honey? 

6. If I have to introduce a new queen, which wav is the 
better, by cage or by daubing with honey? ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—I. You give no positive evidence that they 
are queenless, and some circumstantial evidence that they 
are queen-right. If I understand you correctly, they have 
been building comb while they had comb that they might 
have used without building new. Queenless bees would hardly 


do that. You don’t say whether the new comb is worker or 
drone. If mostly worker, you may be confident a queen 1s 
there. 


2. Better wait till spring, in view of the possibility of a 
queen being present. 

3. That depends on your desires 
queen would suit all right. ; 

4. I confess I don’t have a very clear idea of just how 
things are; but probably it will be best to make no change at 
present. 

5. They ought to winter all right on syrup. 
6. Cage. 


: probably an untested 
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Queen Accepted but does no Work. 


On the 24th day of August I purchased a golden Italian 
queen. She was accepted all right by the bees, but up to 
Sept. 24th there was no brood in the hive, and she had not 
even laid the first egg. Do you think she will be of any 
service in the future? I have kept bees for a good many 
years, but have never had anything of this kind happen be- 
fore. What is the cause of it? OHIO, 


ANsweErR.—I don’t know. Probably, however, it may be 
accounted for in this way: It is not an unusual thing for 
queens to stop laying in September, sometimes early in the 
month, especially if bees are not gathering much. Neither 
is it an unusual thing for queens sent through the mails, 
or even introduced without being mailed, to be several days 
at beginning to lay (I’ve had them a week or more that had 
not been mailed) even when honey is yielding well. Your 
queen, introduced Aug. 24, would be doing nothing very un- 
usual if she should not be ready to lay till the first week in 
September, and by that time laying would be slacking up, 
and queens not already laying would not begin at all. You 
may find her laying all right next spring. 


oe 


Introducing Queens. 





1. When you place a caged queer to be introduced in 
the hive, what should be the manner of the bees toward the 
caged queen if favorable to her acceptance? 

2. When the bees hold on to the wires of the cage 
so tenaciously as to require their being pulled loose, what does 
it indicate? 

3. The object in asking the above question is to know 
what should be the manner of the bees toward the queen 
while in the cage. 

4. How long after the queen has been removed should 
the other one be placed in the hive caged? 

5. I tried daubing the queen with honey in turning her 
loose among the bees after she had been in the hive caged for 
24 hours. They seized and balled her at once. Do the bees 
ever release a queen of their own accord under such cir- 
cumstances? 

6. I notice in one of the back numbers of this paper 
someone recommends putting bees from the hive into which 
the queen is to be introduced in the cage with her instead of 
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those from her own colony. I tried this, and the bees se‘zeq 
hold of her as though angrily disposed toward her. (as 
this plan been much tested, and have you ever tried it? 
MISSISSIPPI 
ANSWERS.—I, 2, and 3. The answer on page 650 has 
reference to a queen that is free, and what you want to 
know refers to a queen in a cage, which is quite another 
story. It isn’t always easy to tell by the deportment of the 
bees just how they do feel toward a queen that is caged, 
When they seize hold of the wires, as you mention, and 
hold on tenaciously, you may count it as an indication of 
hostility. They will, at the same time, seem to hug close down 
to the cage. If kindly disposed they are loosely located 
the cage, and occasionally you will see some of them offer 
food to the queen. That’s not very full information, but I'm 
not at all sure that I can do any better. ll 


If any one can tell 
better as to the signs of friendship or hostility to a queen 
in a cage, I shall be thankful for the help. 

4. Sometimes the caged queen is put in the hive at the 
time the old one is taken, and sometimes the colony is queen- 
less two or three days before the caged queen is put in the 
hive. E. T. Abbott, however, advocates putting in the caged 
queen without removing the old queen, then three days later 
removing the old queen and freeing the new one at the same 
time. 

5. Bees sometimes release a queen after balling her, and 
it is possible they might under such circumstances. 

6. I don’t think the plan has been much used. I don’t 
think I ever tried it when introducing a queen, although | 
have a number of times given strange bees to a queen in a 
cage, and they were always kind to the queen. But I was 
careful to use bees rather young, the kind that stick their 
heads in a honey-cell when a frame is taken out. 

Please don’t threaten to ask no more questions. I like to 
get questions that are not fully answered in the books, and 
if you don’t get the information you want, “try, try again.” 


oF 


Wintering Bees with Potatoes and Plants. 





I have a large cellar under the house with a furnace. 
I have it so partitioned off that it makes a fine place for the 
bees to winter, as I can ventilate it at will. It is also a nice 
place for potatoes. Do you believe that I can safely put 
potatoes, also flower-plants that are dormants, in with the 
bees ? ILLINOIS. 
ANSwWER.—I shouldn’t be afraid of it. 


<> 


Straining Extracted Honey—Extracting Supers 
Cleaned by Bees. 





1. I am much troubled in straining my extracted honey 
I can not strain as fast as I extract. What method is used 
by bee-keepers who have from 50 to 75 colonies? 

2. I have moved my extracting-supers away from the 
yard, placed them on a bottom-board, covered them up tight, 
and contracted the entrance. Will the bees clean these out 
all right? New York. 


ANSWERS.—I. Various ways are used. Some have cheese- 
cloth fastened under the extractor. If this be spread out 
like a sheet, to make a large surface, or if so arranged that 
a large bag can be suspended under the extractor, the warm 
honey will go through fast enough. Others have the strainer 
stretched over the vessel into which the honey is received 
It is important to have a large straining surface. E. D 
Townsend, who extracts on a large scale, says there is no 
need to strain at all. He has a faucet at the bottom of hi 
honey-tank, and within 24 hours the honey may be drawn 
off to be canned, all the impurities going to the top where 
they may be skimmed off; at least they need not be drawn 
off at the bottom. 

2. Yes, there ought to be no trouble. If the combs are 
old and- tough the entrance need not be much contracte< 
If the combs are new and tender, too large an entrance wil! 
allow the bees to tear them. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just wha 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, anc 


neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Addres 
all orders to this office. 
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Yellow or Hop Clover. 


[ send a plant which came up among 
alsike clover. It is a clover, but no 
one around here has ever seen it, and 
Ican not find the name of it. What is 
it? J. A. WEISSENFELS. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., Sept. 22. 

[The clover in question is the yellow 
or hop clover, from the yellow flower- 
head and the brown color which it has 
when older. In common with other 
clovers, it probably contributes its 
share of nectar.—C. L. WALTON. ] 





Values the Bee Journal. 


I wish to say that I think the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal the cheapest dollar’s 
worth one can get of that kind of liter- 
ature. I read it regularly ; I profited 
by it tothe value of much more than I 
paid. 

My bees did fairly well this summer, 
though my wife had to do the work at 
swarming-time. H. BEERS. 

British Columbia, Sept. 21. 





Rain in Central California. 


About two weeks ago we were having 
unusual rains, but soon thereafter the 
storm let up. We never had so much 
rain before in September. In this city 
the record was the greatest—5.07 
inches; 1.70 at Fresno; something 
like 3 inches at Sacramento and Stock- 
ton, I believe ; and .28 at Los Angeles. 
The weather was nice and mild; then, 
after the rain, the days were pleasantly 
warm, and—oh! my, how vegetation 
sprung out of the earth! In3 days 
alfilaree seed germinated and put forth 
its first leaves; in 4, burr-clover and 
marshmallows were above ground. In 
a week the hills were again visibly 
green. At this writing the hills and 
valleys are again as verdant almost as 
they were in April. Just think, only a 
fortnight ago the hills seemed as dry 
and parched as a new-burnt brick. 
Now another rain is upon us, and may 
last a few days. Of course, we are not 
in need of these rains. California 
farmers, like farmers the world over 
for that matter, are always behind time 
in ‘getting their crops under cover. 
Hay, grain, beans, and any amount of 
raisins and prunes that were in course 
of being dried in the open air were 
ruined. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars worth of such crops were dam- 
ged, as also hops, grapes, and other 





fruit and vegetables easily ruined by 
untimely moisture. 

While many have been harmed by 
these rains, the owner of bees will be 


The Demand for 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


was so great in July and August that he was 
compelled to withdraw his “‘ad.” from the 
American Bee Journal, to keep from bein 
overrun with orders; but he is now UP WIT 
ORDERS, and sending Queens BY RETURN 
MAIL, bred from his FAMOUS LONG. 
TONGUED RED-CLOVER STOCK, which 
has won a world-wide reputation for poser. 
gathering, hardiness,aud gentleness. This is 
the same stock which W. Z. Hutchinson adver- 
tised for several years under the name of “ Su- 
PERIOR STOCK.” 


Prices: Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4.00; 
dozen, $7.50. Select Untested. $1.00 each; six, 
$5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Descriptive circular free. 


Address, J. P. MOORE, 
39Atf Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
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Tested......... 1.50 8.00 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 
Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Ree $3. 
Send for Circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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—-IT PAYS 


to order 


Boe-Supplies @Winter-Cases 
a vet thus SeNOTTOM PRICES. 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Z7A26t Please mention the Kee Journal 


STRAWBERRY AND 
VEGETABLE DEALERS 


The Passenger Department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company have recently issued 
a publication known as Circular Mo, 12, in 
which is described the 


best territory In this country 


for the growing of early strawberries and early 
vegetables. Every dealer in such products 
should address a postal card to the undersigned 
at DUBUQUE, IOWA, requesting a copy of 
“ Circular No. 12.” 

J. F. MERRY, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


32A15t 


10 CENTS A YEAR. 


MAGAZINE, lar; 
brightest and _ finest 
ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 


Th ZINE in the world for 
Ne 10c a year, to intro 
duce it ONLY. 

It is bright and u 
to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
t is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
wildings and famous people. Send at ouce. 
Oca year, postpaid anywhere in the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years, 50c. Or, clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for$1. Send usaciub. Money 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cut this 
out. Sendto-day. THE DIXIE HOME, 
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24A48t No. 75. Birmingham, Alebama. 
Manufacturers, Don’t forget that 
145 CHAMBERS ST. New YORK, N. Y. Bee- Keepers we are the largest 

i obbers in 

38E4t Write for illustrations. - Us ited States - 
Root’s Bee-Sup es, ohnson In- 
INGHAM’S PATEN} cubators and rooders, Humph- 
rey’s and Mann’s Bone COutters, 
25 yeare the best. Poultry Supplies of all kinds, Seeds 
Send for Circular. '\ and Implements. Remember, you get 
2sAtf T. P. BINGH > s-* these goods at Factory Prices, and save half 
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Lightning Knife Sharpener! 





Every kitchen needs a knife sharpener. 
Every woman will appreciate the LIGHTNING 
KNIFE SHARPENER—a new kink for the 
kitchen. It’s cheap, but it’s nicely made and 
finished, and will wear well. Puts a keen edge 
on the knife and saves the stovepipe. Sample 
mailed for only three 2-cent stamps 
Order at once—they are going like hot-cakes. 

Address, LIGHTNING KNIFE SHARPENER CO. 
(Not incorporated) 
534% OGvEN Avg., CHICAGO ILL. 





the freight. Let us book your order for Golden 
Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; 
listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog. 


| GRIGGS BROS. 
521'Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
IT YOU Walt Uic Bec- BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any «ther published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Clarcmont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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the gainer. Bee-feed will get an early 
start, and there should be a strong 
stand of honey-secreting flowers next 
year. We can look for big fields of 
mustard and wild turnips by Christ- 
mas. Then, alfilaree and other early 
flowers will give the bees all they can 
do to gather the early honey. Mind 
you, Iam not predicting a big honey 


crop for next year. ‘‘ There is many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip.”’ 
W. A. PRYAL. 


San Francisco Co., Calif., Oct. 8. 





Bee-Stings Help Rheumatism. 


Ican give you the proof that bee- 
stings will help rheumatism. Four 
years ago, asa result of a fall on the 
ice, [had rheumatism in my shoulder, 
and could not raise my arm any higher 
than my eyes. When I took the bees 
out of the cellar I got two bees to sting 
meonthearm. Just before the sting- 
ing I tried to raise my hand, but could 
only reach theeyes. One minute after 
the stinging I could move the arm as 
high as I wanted to. But the effect 
was not lasting; I did not get entirely 
cured until I began to work steadily 
with the bees. 

And while Iam at it I might just as 
well give you the proof of another 
statement I madetwo or three years 
ago, viz.: ‘That sometimes, at swarm- 
ing-time, bees do carry a clipped 
queen. A friend of mine in Vernon 
Co. hived a swarm which, on the next 
day, left the hive and started for the 
woods; he being present at the time 
drove them back by throwing water on 
them. After awhile they came out 
again and then he clipped the queen. 
But the next day they left for the 
woods; his folks noted the direction 
they took,and about a week after he 
hunted them up, cut the tree down, and 
there was his clipped queen. At that 
time there were no bees nearer than 4 
miles. Thetree he cut down was 
mile from the yard. 

AsI clip all my queens, whenever a 
swarm issues while I am in the yard, I 
hasten to the hive in order to cage the 
queen, soas to make sureof her. It 
has twice happened that I did not see 
the queen, but afterward found her on 
my hat. How did she get there ? 

Several times also I have seen the 
queen come out last of all, one or two 
bees bringing her out ‘‘ by the ear’’, 
so to say. In such cases I have caught 
her and put her in a cage. But next 
time it happens I’ll watch to see what 
the bees do. GUSTAVE GROSS. 

Jefferson Co., Wis. 


**King-Birds Again !’’ 


Please allow me to thank Mr. Hasty 
(page 683) for calling attention to the 
‘*wild”’ figures which appear towards 
the end of my article on king-birds 
(page 623). These figures are supposed 
to represent the number of bees that 
eight king-birds would eat during the 
entire period they are here, if each 
bird limited his bee-eating to one hour 
a day, and are givenin my letteras 
being 378,000! Whereas the number 
should be 63,000. The number of bees 
that these birds destroy is sufficiently 
wonderful without having the total 
multiplied exactly six times! Ido not 
know now how I arrived at this total 
in my first letter, and can not imagine 
how so huge an error could have passed 
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BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
, 5 Prompt Servic 
Low Freight Rates. 


WALTER S. PGUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS IND 
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POUDER’S HONEY-JAS. 
e. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 





and prices with samples free on application. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writinz, 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Clea mest and 
Purest, Richest in Color and Odor, Most Transparent and Tough. 
est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. d 
fail to send for samples. Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax al- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SUIPIPILIES, retail and wholesale. Catalog 


If you have never seen it, don’t 


E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





RED OAK, IOWA. 





KRETCHMER MFG. CO. 


BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


Wecarry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the A lary, assuring BEST goods 
at the Eo EST prices, and prompt 
shipment. We want ever Ranke 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 

AGENCIES, 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 

















log just out. Write for it. 
15 years’ experience. 
Machinery. 
Prompt shipments. 


per Catalog. 


147 and 149 Cedar Lake Road, 
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‘ivan Be@-Keepers Supplies 


Lowest Prices and Highest Quality. 


Our New Cata- 
Compare prices with others. 
Not in the Combination. 
Sections and Shipping-Cases by the car-load. 
Hives, Extractors, Feeders, and all 
All goods guaranteed as 


MONDENG MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN? . 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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ann ced. “*Ye Editor” might have 
spo it and corrected it for me be- 
fore went into print ! 

I ld like to add that it is exceed- 
ing unlikely that each bird would 
con .¢ himself to one houra day in 


his ce-eating, which is the supposi- 
tio. 2 which these figures were based. 
It almost certain that the birds 
wi feed at least twice a day, morn- 
ing and evening, and it is quite likely 
the their visits would be even more 
re ent. 

- ould also like to state that at the 
time these observations were taken 


(Aug. 12 to 14) there were 30 colonies 

intve apiary, all very strong and all 

busily at work, so there were continual 

streams of bees going out and coming 

in. ‘*A BRE-KEEPER IN VIRGINIA.” 
Augusta Co., Va. 





Results of Inhaling Bee-Poison. 


On page 660, the doctors among your 
readers are invited to give their opin- 
ion, and, if possible, a remedy in such 
cases as that of Mr. W. W. Shafer. I 
am not a doctor, only a plain farmer, 
but I will give the experience I had 
which is similar to that of Mr. Shafer, 
andI think such cases arenot at all 





rare, especially among old people. For 
I know of another bee-keeper, who is 
also a doctor, who lives four miles 
from here—a man 73 years old, not 73 
years young, as Dr. Miller is—who has 
had the same experiences. (I saw Dr. 
Miller at the St. Louis convention, and 
I think he looks younger and better 
than his pictures in the bee-papers.) 

It is my opinion that the sickness in 
such cases is not caused by the stings, 
but by inhaling the poison thrown out 
by the bees when we open their hives 
and smoke them. 

Last year, when working with the 
bees one day, I took the cover off of a 
hive, and the colony being very strong 
the top of the frames were covered 
with bees. I had not smoked them 
enough, and they rushed out at me. 
Four or five of them stung me on the 
right hand, and one on the side of 
neck, whereupon I immediately became 
sick at the stomach, and my eyes be- 
came affected by a peculiar dizziness 
for a few seconds. I drank about a 
pint of water for the purpose of dilut- 
ing the poison in the stomach, and 
also took a dose of Apis melifica, a 
homeopathic remedy made of the 
bee-stings. Ina short time the sick 
feeling passed off, and was followed by 
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- SUPPLIES. Write for rrzx Illustrated Catalog and 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING 


nufacturing Co. 


. Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
i the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
q right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- “) 


CO., Marshfield, Wis. } 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 











ee 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 


& 


















(Tuts CUT ts Tut #£ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty ties in the handle, It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown inere. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
taut every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finisb of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘“* Novelty.” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try to med the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for. 
tunate as to have one of the *“ Novelties,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


_ How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento conld a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation ot 
thistbeautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. - 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 A4REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.90.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $2.00. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


&@ Please allov” bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filtiea. 





Chicago. Ill 





How to Organize 


A Farmers’ Telephone Co. 


We have published a very in- 
structive telephone book espec- 
cially for the man who wants 
to know ALL about telephone 
matters. It tells how to organ- 
ize, how to build the lines; 
about different types of ‘phones, 
construction; gives by-laws, and 
constitutions; in fact it is a tele- 
phone encyclopedia every farm- 
er should have. Wesend it free 
if you mention this paper. Ask 
for Book F- 80, ‘Telephone Facts 
for Farmers.”" You will get it by return 
mail. Address nearest office. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥Y.— Chicago, III. 























Please mention Bev Journa) when writing 


LAndStroon ov. 
TH6HONGU-Bé6 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 











This‘is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 


grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio. 












FOr Sale! “seep oats ~ 


of a variety that yields from 5 to 30 bushels 
more per acre than can be secured by sowing 
the ordinary white vats. Write for particulars 
and be convinced. Address, 


R. Q. TURNER, BOX 81, WOODSTOCK, OHIO. 


39A4t Please mention the bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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a chilly feeling and a severe itching of 
the toes of both feet. All this took 
place within 30 minutes, after which I 
felt as well as ever. 


I believe that drinking the water, 
thereby diluting the poison, is the best 
remedy, the Apis melifica being use- 
less. But it would be the proper 
remedy if caused by stings, and it 
might have relieved Mr. Shafer had he 
taken it after vomiting. 


I came to theconclusion that the sick 
feeling was caused by inhaling the 
poison, because of my previous experi- 
ences. On several occasions, when 
working with the bees for any consid- 
erable length of time, I would begin to 
feel slightly sick at the stomach, and 
knew it was time to quit. 

Mr. Shafer says that he has been 
stung very often and never minded it, 
but you will notice that in both in- 
stances of which he tells us, when he 
did become sick, the bees were exposed. 
I get stung very often, when walking 
among the hives, without any ill re- 
sults. MIssouRI. 


Effects of Bee-Stings. 


I receive the American Bee Journal 
regularly every week, and the more I 
read it the betterI like it. I could not 
get along very well without it. I notice 
in the last number that some bee- 
keeper has had very serious trouble 
with bee-stings. I wish I were able to 
give a remedy, butIcan not. It looks 
as if the bee-sting has very bad effect 
on some people. The first swarm I 
hadin the spring stung me so badly on 
the hands that they were swollen so 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Wisconsin,—T he convention of the N. E. Wis- 
consin Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be held in 
the Opera House at Mishicot, Oct. 25, 1904, will 
be called to order at 10 a.m. Election of officers 
and other important business will be trans- 
acted in addition to the program recently pub- 
lished in this journal. Dr. J. B. Rick, Sec. 

Mishicott, Wis. 





Texas.—The Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association meets in San Antonio, Thursday 
and Friday, Oct. 27th and 28th. This will be a 
rousing and important meeting, and all bee- 
keepers are cordially invited to attend. For 
program and place of meeting address, 

H. H. Hypkg, Pres., 
129 N, Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 


My aye bee-keepers of Georgia will 
meet Oct. 2ist. at 10 a.m., at 20% Cotton Ave., 
Macon, Ga., during the State Fair, to organize 
2 bee-keepers’ association. Every bee-keeper or 
other person interested is invited to be present. 
Cordele, Ga. J.J. WILDER. 





Connecticut.—The Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their fall meeting at 
Hartford, in the Capitol building, room 50, 
Nov, 10, commencing at 10:30 a.m. There will 
be a question-box open toall. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend, bringing friends with 
them and one or more questions that they wonld 
like discussed. There will be two or three 
papers by prominent bee-keepers. Please bring 
a sample of your this — honey cro: or 
some apiarian fixture that you would like to 
show. . E. Smita, Sec. 

Watertown, Conn. 





Illinois.—T he Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 14th annual convention 
in Springfield, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 
15 and 16, 1904. On account of the I. 0. O. F. 
the railroads of the State give reduced rates, 
notice of which will be made later herein. We 
expect to have a good program, and with a 
membership of more than a hundred we are ex- 
pecting a larger attendance than ever before. 
Come, and bring your neighbor bee-keeper— 
for the importance of this meeting will goa 
long way in securing the appropriation for con- 
tinuance of the bee-keepers’ law of this State. 

Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill. Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 
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A good many subscriptions to the American Bee Journal should be renewed 


at once. 


We wish to call special attention to the following, which we are sure 


will commend themselves to many of our readers: 


No. 1— 


The Bee Journal and Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years 


Among the Bees ”’ (book alone, $1.00)................ Both for $1.75 
No = The Bee Journal a year and Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keep- 
° or’a Gale,” Te GIOMEs GEeFO) oc oo vies cc ccccesesonser 66 2.00 
No = The Bee Journal a year and Dadant’s ‘‘ Langstroth 
. on the Honey-Bee,”’ (book alone, $1.20)............... és 2.00 
No , ee The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
° Queen-Rearing,’’ (cloth bound) (book alone, $1.00).... 6s 1.75 


No. 5— 


The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 


Queen-Rearing,”’ (leatherette bound) (book alone, 75c) 66 1.50 
N 0 Bee Journal a yearand Standard Untested Italian 
° Queen (Queen alone 75c) 66 1.50 
N 0 , The Bee Journala year anda ‘‘Novelty Pocket-Knife’”’ 
e with your name and address on it (knife alone, $1.25) 66 2.00 
No Baw The Bee Journala year and a ‘‘ Wood Binder,”’ for 
’ holding a year’s numbers (binder alone, 20c)......... es 1.10 
No Q__ The Bee Journal a year and an ‘‘ Emerson Binder,” 
” (stiff board) (binder alone, 60c).................--06-- ‘6 1.40 
No 10 __The Bee Journal a year and a Monette ‘‘ Queen-Clip- 
. ping Devicé,”’ (Gévice alone, 25c) .......6.-eccccmeece ‘6 1,10 
No 11 __ The Bee Journal a yearand Newman’s “Bees and 
° Honey,”’ (cloth bound) (book alone, 75c) .............. 66 1.50 
No 12—the Bee Journal a year and Newman’s ‘“ Bees and 
. BEOGY "TR IE) oo sc cc te phusscccntsocnsamers as 1.10 
No 13—tThe Bee Journal a year and Root’s “‘ A BC of Bee- 
° Cee,” Te ee, GEO. 5... keg ess eves duceerel ‘6 2.00 
No 14—The Bee Journal a year and a Foster Stylographic 
° Pred CS By ED ooo ov ccicwcdsae toocwesegunpess “6 1.75 


Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


334 Dearborn Sireet, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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that I was not able to work the ney 
day, but now I don’t pay any atte xtio, 
when they sting, and it does not swe 
to amount to anything atall. Bvt my 
14-year-old daughter had taken of! he; 
shoes one evening, and went out in the 
yard and stepped on a bee; it stun 
her, and it was so very painful that she 
complained for some time. She went 
to bed, and it was not long before she 
seemed to get worse. She said she 
itched so she could not stand it, so her 
mamma lighted the lamp and exam. 
ined her, and she was broken out al! 
over with welts, as we call them, half 
as largeasa hen’s egg. Her mamma 
got some flourand rubbed her for about 
half an hour, and the bumps disap. 
peared, and she got all right, only her 
foot was swollen some the next day. 
Of course, flour is no remedy for bee. 
stings, but when I wasa boy I would 
break out with those welts, and I recol- 
lect that they called it malt-itch, and 
that was what they did for it was to 
rub with flour, and that was why we 
tried flour on the daughter, and it had 
the desired effect. I suppose it was 
the bee-sting that caused the bumps to 
come ont. 

I write this simply to tell what effect 
the bee-sting has on some people. | 
wish I knew some remedy for the sting. 
I have used coal-oil, turpentine, and 
onion juice, with good results, and at 
other times none of them do any good. 

Long may the American Bee Journal 
live ! W. C. EpGwortTs. 

Pulaski Co., Ark., Oct. 3. 










































Alfalfa in Louisiana. 


This was the worst season I ever ex- 
perienced. I suppose it was caused by 
being at thé World’s Fair during the 
several months my bees needed my 
attention, and in place they got that of 
less interested ones. Our spring here 
was not as favorable for the bees as 
was that north of the Ohio River, but 
the fall bids fair to make up for it. Our 
bees work until about Dec. 15, when we 
fix them up out-doors for winter, which 
lasts until March 1. We have two 
honey-flows, one from March to July, 
and the other from September to 
November. Alfalfa is being rapidly 
introduced here, and if it keeps up at 
its present rate this will be the finest 
bee-district in America. Unlike Col- 
orado, we will have as much honey 
and no dreary winters, which will 
make this the ideal home of the bee. 

Wa. THIELMAN. 

East Baton Rouge Co., La., Oct. 3. 





The ‘‘ Laws’ Baby Nucleus’’. 


The “baby nucleus” is going the 
rounds—falsely called the ‘* Laws’ 
Baby Nucleus ’’—and Louis H. Scholl, 
in the report of our State bee-keepers’ 
convention, says that Mr. Laws was 
the first to present it to the bee-keeping 
world, and therefore deserves the credit 
for the plan. Mr. Laws gave Mr. 
Bankston credit forits origin in the 
convention, and asto the frames he 
uses that is a thought of mine, as he 
knows. Itis a mistake to say tha‘ it 
has not before been presented to he 
public, for it was published in le 
American Bee-Keeper in the spring 0! 
1903, from the pen of C. B. Bankst»u. 
It was also written up by me for © n¢ 
or two other bee-papers. 

Mr. Bankston sent his first artic). to 
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the -ee-Keepers’ Review for publica- 
ti jut the editor returned it, saying 
the se could not see any advantage 


in Later he published an article 
fr. . Mr. Laws on the same subject. 
7 looks to me like a disposition on 
th oart of bee-keepers to elevate one 
hold back another. This is not 

ri . Some honor is duea man for 
hi originality. There is not an idea 
ected with the baby nucleus that 
inated with Mr. Laws, Mr. Hutch- 
non, and Mr. Scholl, to the contrary 
withstanding. I have reduced the 

tem to a more practical one, but I 
vant to say that every idea about this 
natter that I have put forth in the 
ce-papers (save the frame that Mr. 
Laws uses) has been wholly, or in 
part, gathered from the brains of 
others. 

We should all be ready to write on 
the things we have learned, and there- 
by help one another, not trying to ele- 
vate ourselves. JOHN W. PHARR. 

Goliad Co., Tex., Sept. 25. 
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Fancy Gomb floney from White Glover, 
in no-drip cases, at once. State your lowest 
price for SPOT CASH, the average weight of 
honey per comb, all definite and final in first 
letter. We answer mail and pay for goods 
promptly. Plenty of references if desired. 

Beeswax Wanted cash or trade. 

Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Wass. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


(O% RouTH Water St. CHICaGco. Iie 











WANTED! 


Comb and Extracted 


HONEY 





On Commission. 


Boston pays good prices for a fancy 


article. 
F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 











WANTED —Coms Hongry, WHOLESALE.— 
Will buy your caoe omcignt, cash at your 
depot anywhere in the U. S., if price and qual- 
ity are right. We have salesmen in nearl 
every market in U.S., but buy only throng 
Thos. J. Stanley, Manzanola, Colo., our honey- 
man who spends the season in the West super- 
intending our apiaries and looking after West- 
ern car-lots of honey. Address us there direct, 
stating what your honey is gathered from,what 
grade, the average weight of section, how 
packed, color, etc.; quantity, when yon can de- 
liver, and lowest cash price per pound properly 
crated and delivered to your depot. Would like 
to know about what the freight rate to your 
arest city. We believe that our purchases 
are a than any other firm or association. 
Yours for basinces, THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 


DAtf ANZANOLA, Otero Co., COLO. 





We Set ROOT’s GOoos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we cam save youtime an 

freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 


Bev. BrRancH, WAyNE Co., MicH 


Sweet Clover Seed 


FOR SALE 
lbs. or over, at 5 cents per pound. Address, 
TAtf JOSEPH SHAW, Strong City, Kans 

















WANTED 
FANCY COMB HONEY 


In No-drip Shipping Cases. 


Aiso AMBER 


EXTRACTED 


In Barrels or Cans. 
Quote your lowest price delivered here. WE REMIT PROMPTLY. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


No. 51 WALNUT ST 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Honey and Beeswax 
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CuHICcaGo, Oct, 8—The receipts are now larger 
than the immediate requirements, but no mate- 
rial change in price is noticed. The best lots 
of white ccmb bring 13@14c, with lower grades 
ranging 1@3c less. Extracted, white, in cans 
and barrels, 64%@7ic; amber, 54@6}4c. Bees- 
wax, 28@30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Sept. 22.—Market on comb 
honey is quite active at $2.75 per case for fancy 
white stock. Extracted rather slow at 64%@7c. 
We look for the demand on extracted to pick up 
considerably with cooler weather, Beeswax iu 
good demand at 30c per pound. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


Boston, Oct. 11.—We quote our market for 
white comb honey from 16@18 cents; for No. 1, 
14@l6c. There is a good demand, and receipts 
are not excessive. Extracted honey wanted, 
with practically no stock on hand. 

Biaxe, Scott & Lez. 


New York, Oct.8.—There are no new fea- 
tures in the honey market. White honey is ar- 
riving quite freely and meets with fair demand 
at 14@15c for fancy white, 13c for No.1 white, 
and 11@12c foramber. Hardly any buckwheat 
has arrived as yet, and prices on same are not 
established. First grade of buckwheat honey 
will sell at from 10@lic. Extracted honey in 
good demand at unchanged prices. Beeswax 
market dull and declining. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Avzanry, N.Y., Oct. 11.—The honey market 
is steady here at 15c for best white comb, and 
12%@13%c for buckwheat. The weather is cool 
and favorable. Extracted, white, 64%@i7c—slow; 
buckwheat, 6@64c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H.R. Wricut, 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 15.—There is an improve- 
ment in the honey market, so far as extracted 
honey is concerned. The demand has increased 
considerably, but the supply is limited, owing 





to the fact that bee-keepers in general are mis- 
takably holding their crop for better prices. 
We quote amber extracted in barrels at 54@6c‘ 
white clover in barrels and cans at 7@8}éc, ac- 
cording to quality. The comb honey situation 
is badly demoralized,being aught but encourag- 
ing. note fancy white clover comb honey at 
14 15¢. Beeswax, 26@28c. 
Tue Freep W. Mots Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8.—The honey market 
has been quite activein the last 10 days. Quite 
a good many arrivals. There seems to be a 
bigger diversity in range of prices than we 
have seen in this market for years. A number 
of shipments have been sent to commission 
men with instructions to clean them out at the 
best price. This has hardly made an estab- 
lished market price for any of the grades of 
comb. We quote: Fancy, 16@17 cents; No.1, 
14@15c; amber, 12c. Extracted, fancy white, 
8c; No. 1, 7c; amber, 6%c. Beeswax selling 
freely at 28c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


San Francisco, Sept. 21.—White comb, 1-1b, 
sections, 124@13c; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 6@6% cents; light amber, 5@6c; amber 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@3%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 29@30c; dark, 27@28c. 

Spot stocks are of rather light volume and 
are mostly of amber grade. There is little sell- 
ing pressure,especially on good to choice honey. 
Some holders are contending for stiffer figures 
than are warranted as regular quotations. Not 
much is changing hands, and business doing is 
principally on local account. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 8.—Comb honey is now 
coming in more freely, and prices if anythin 
have a little moderated. The sales made an 
prices obtained were for No, 1 fancy water- 
white comb, 13@15c; No. 2, 124% @i4c. Extracted 
is sold as follows: White clover, 64@8c; am- 
ber, in barrels, 54 @5%c; in cans, 6@6\4c. Bees- 
wax, 27c. Cc. H. W. Weper. 

















their factory prices. 


ALLOWED ON EARLY ORDERS FOR 


Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered 
Cincinnati. 

IF IN NHEHD 
State quantity and kind wanted, and I will quote you price. I do business ou 
the cash basis, in buying or selling. 

Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods at 

SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


Cc W R 2146-48 Central Ave. 
. i 1. e W E B E gy CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2o2 7zitize. .. 
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PERFHCT Goons ! 
LOW PRICHES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The = American + Bee- Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 

The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Phe mang copy free. 

Address, 


The W. T, FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 


W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


"lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Eda 


No. 25 JARS, $5.25 a gross; 
with tin caps, $5.00 a gross. 1-lb. 
Square Jars, $5.00 a gross. Cat. 
of SUPPLIES free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
wvwvrVvrTvTVvVvVvVvVvVY 


BEES FOR SALE 


A few colonies or a few hundred col- 
onies. Write for what you want, and 
get them cheap. 

COMB HONEY WANTED. 
price ee here. 


H. L. MILLER, 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL, 


Coods in Season. 


Honey-Packages of all kinds for marketing 


and shipping Honey. Fancy “no-drip” Ship- 
ing-Cases with glass in front and paper trays 
i r holding drip; square flint-glass Honey-Jars 
with patent spring-top fasteners and _ stop- 
rs; regular Mason Fruit-Jars nicely packed 
Re shipping; Tin Buckets, all sizes; ie 
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State 











Tin Cans boxed 2 Cans in each box. 
THING THE BEST 


Standard-Bred Queens 


and ype ee necessary in the way of Su 
lies of all kinds for bee-keepers. DISCOUN 
N GOODS FOR NEXT YEAR’S USE, 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Wash. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


of Bees for sale, 
olonies or exchange, for 
te ny ete 


Abundant alfalfa range; no failures. 





for selling, ill-health. Address, 
Dr. Gro.,.D. MITCHELL & Co., OGDEN, UTAH. 
32Atf Please mention the Eee Journal. 





LOUIS Hanssén's Sons 


Carry a complete stock of 


G. B. LEWIS CO.’S 


B-WARK 


Lowest prices and quick service. 
Send us your orders and find ont. 


Davenport, lowa, 213-215 W. 24 St 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 36A26t 


Piease Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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™ Dadant’s Foundation 32: 


sin Guarantee Satisfaction. Fister aianrboty do? ass, : 


No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well - Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments, 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Rewised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


* DADANT & ‘SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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“ We have you on our list 
And you never shall be missed," 


If we haven’t, send us your name now so as to be sure to receive our 
new 1905 catalog, when issued, even if you don’t want any goods. 
It will pay you to have it. IT WILL BE A DANDY. 


The following cash discounts will be allowed on orders for Supplies for 
next season. This does not include honey-packages for current use- 





6 “é ‘é “ Nov. i. 3 “ec sé “ce Feb. 2. 
5 sé “ec ‘é Dec. 2. “ec “é “e Mar. a 
4 percent if sent in before Jan. 1. { percent if sent in before Apr. 1. 


" Our 1905 CATALOG PRICES 
will be the same as 1904 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 
hago |S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wis. 


AAMAS 
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BIANNUAL AN 


Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 
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